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Publisher’s Department. 

The Publisher is gratified at the very cordial reception 
given the first two numbers of THE FarM JOURNAL by its 
readers, 

Those sending their subscriptions by mail have genera!ly 
added something of praise, and the flattering words that have 
reached us, would fill several columns ofour paper. We have 
not room to print any of them. 

As THE FarM JourNAL is electrotyped, we can supply back 
numbers at any time. Subscribers would do well to file THE 
FARM JOURNAL, and now is the time to begin 

No lottery swindles, cheap jewelry announcements, quack 
medical advertisements, nor Wall Street speculator’s cards, 
can find admittance at any price. 

We can no longer find room for the Real Estate Depart- 
ment of THE Farm JoURNAL, for we can fill the space hereto- 
fore occupied by it with matter of more value to our readers, 
We intend that our sub-cribers shall have the worth of their 
money and a good deal more. 

We thank our friends everywhere for the interest taken in 
THE Farm JournaLand for their efforts to obtain subscribers. 
We are booking hundreds of names every week, and “still 
they come.” 

We prepay postage on THE FARM JOURNAL. 

We should like to hear from persons—men or women, boys 
or girls—in every neighborhood, who will act as agents for 
THE FarRM JOURNAL. 

If you have not sent 25 cents for this paper for one year, you 
had better do it now 





lllustrations. 

In the outset of our enterprise, we intended to make THE 
Farm JOURNAL an illustrated paper; but now that it is fairly 
under way, we are pressed for room, and are inclined to the 
belief that we can make a more acceptable paper without the 
extensive use of woodcuts. For this number we had pre- 
pared, at considerable expense, some fine illustrations ; but to 
have presented them we should have had much less space for 
the discussion of live topies, and the paper would have been of 
less value to our readers. We may occasionally, in the future, 
find room for pictures; but we conclude, as most of our 
readers probably have, that these do not add much to the 
worth of an agricultural paper, and are often quite useless, 
occupying ground that could be filled to better purpose. 
Such illustrations as we do have shall be first class, conveying 
ideas that cannot be so well expressed by letter-press, 
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No More Fraudulent Fertilizers. 

On July 1st, a new law goes into effect in NewJersey, in re- 
gard to commercial fertilizers, which can but havea beneficial 
effect upon the farming community. The Jaw provides that 
the manufacturers of fertilizers sold in the State shall label each 
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bag with the name of the article, the name of the maker, the 
percentage of each ingredient used in the manu‘acture, and 
also the weight of each package, and the date of manufacture. 
The penalty for violating the law isa fine of five dollars for 
every one hundred pounds sold. The law is a good one, and 
a similar one ought to existin this State, Farmers have been 
fearfully swindled in the past, in their commercial manures, 
but fortunately they are now getting their eyes wide open in 
this, asin many other things. 
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American Beef Abroad. 

The foreign demand for beef which has lately sprang up, is 
likely to have an excellent effect upon stock-raising in this 
country. The people of Great Britain have been accustomed 
to a fair quality of meat, and will not be likely to take up an 
inferior articlecoming from abroad. Under the circumstances 
we may expect to see Short-Horns rise in the estimation ofthe 
farmers of the United States. Perhaps South-Down Mutton 
from America may, at no distant date, appear in English 
markets. Any move which will make our farmers pay more 
attention to improved stock, must be hailed as a good sign. 
So says Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
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The Law against Trespassers. 

The Pennsylvania law against trespassing against farmers, 
gardeners, etc., is severe, but not too much so. Here itis: 

A fine of not less than five dollars or more than one hundred 
dollars, with costs, for wilfully entering any orchard, hot-bed, 
or greenhouse, clubbing, stoning, breaking, or otherwise in- 
juring fruit or ornamental trees, or wilfully trespassing upon, 
walking over, beating down or trampling upon or otherwise 
injuring any grass, grain, vines, vegetables, or other growing 
crops; and in default of payment of said fine the offender 
may be committed to prison for not less than twenty or more 
than sixty days. Fruit-stealing or the wilful taking or carry- 
ing away fruits, vegetables, fruit or ornamental trees, is 
declared by law to be a misdemeanor, and any person con- 
victed thereof in the Court of Quarter Sessions, shall be fined 
not exceeding fifty dollars, and imprisoned not exceeding 
sixty days. Let trespassers beware. 





a 
{For THE FARM JOURNAL. } 
What a Delaware Granger has to Say about 
Fertilizers. 

Thinking probably the action of the members of our grange, 
in the matter of obtaining fertilizers, might be of some in- 
terest to your readers, I will give you a short account of their 
proceedings. Our grange began discussing the propriety of 
purchasing the crude articles of fertilizers and manipulating 
for themselves, in the fall of 1874, and in the spring of 1875 
put it in operation with the most decided beneficial results ; 
so much so that at this present spring season I do not know 
of a single member of our grange who will purchase a ton of 
manipulated fertilizer, except it be acidulated South Carolina 
Rock. 

They have come to the conclusion that the manipulating 
does not add anything to the percentage of phosphorie acid, 
ammonia, or phosphate of lime, that is in the article of bone, 
and that they have upon their farms labor which has to 
be paid, and which at many times, such as wet days, and for 
other causes, is short of employment, and at such times can 
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manipulate their own article of fertilizers, and by the doing 
of which a great deal of waste articles is gathered up about 
the farm and incorporated in these articles, which, most 
probably, under the old way of buying their phosphates 
ready for use, would be left to go to waste; such as night 
soil, hen manure, ashes, cleanings out of sinks, muck ete., 
which are all now utilized and incorporated along with their 
bone guano, potash, ete. 
tilizing material are accumulated upon our farms, the use 
and beneficial effects of which many of our members are 
beginning to find out in the increased amount of their crops, 
and the lessened amount of money required to grow them. 
Our members have frequently reported to me that the phos- 
phates manufactured by themselves at a cost of just about 
one-half of what they have heretofore been in the habit of 
paying they have used side by side in equa] quantities with 
the articles bought, and the home-made article in every in- 
stance is fully the equal, and in many cases far superior to 
the commercial arcicles in the market. Our members are so 
well satisfied of this fact, after a trial of several seasons, that 
many are erecting sheds and buildings upon their farms for 
the purpose of manipulating and keeping their articles of 
fertilizers in. Professor Edward D. Porter, professor of agri- 
culture in the Delaware State Agricultural College, has agreed 
to get up a small hand-book, of about thirty-two pages, giving 
the analysis of the various crops, also the articles required to 
make any of our regular cereal ard root crops, with for- 

mulas for manipulating, and what shape they can be pur 

chased the cheapest 


By this means large amounts of fer- 


He will avoid technical names as much 
as possible, and put the contents in such language as any 
farmer will be able to understand. He will also give a 
method by which any farmer of practical observation may 
soon lea nin what his soil is deficient to make any crop 
which he may be disposed to raise, and give the cheapest 
method of replenishing his soil with the ingredients required 
It will be called “ The Newark Grangers’ Hand-book”: we 
haveordered him to get us five hundred copies printed, and 
as we have but about eighty members we shall have say four 
hundred copies for sale to patrons who may want them. 
Fraternally, 

WM. DEAN, 

5, P. of H. of Delaware. 
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Master Newark Grange, No 


What Varieties to Plant. 

A well-informed contributor in Montgomery County, says 
that for Eastern Pennsylvania these are the best six varieties of 
pears for market, viz.:—‘‘Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Sheldon (or 
Howell),Rutter, Lawrence and Beurre d’ Anjou,ripening in the 
order named. At arecent meeting of thé Pennsylvania Fruit- 
Growers’ Society at Doylestown, Manning's Eiizabeth was 
decided to be the best pear for market, ripening before the 
Bartlett. Ata later meeting at Reading, each member was 
requested to hand to the Secretary a list of six of the best vari- 
eties of apples, peaches and pears; result as follows: Apples, 
—Baldwin, Smith’s Cider, Smokehouse, Fallawater, Maiden’s 
Blush and Red Astrachan: Peaches.—Crawford’s Early and 
Late, Old Mixon Free, Smocks 
na: Pears.— Bartlett, Beurre 
d’Anjou and Howell. The Bartlett received the most votes 
I would throw out the Baldwin apple and substitute the Jef. 
feris ; the Duchess pear and substitute the Sheldon.” 

The New Jersey 


following as the best varieties of strawberries: 


Early York and Susquehan- 


Lawrence, Seckel, Duchess, 


Fruit Growers’ Society recommends the 
Wilson’s 
Albany, Charles Downing, Seth Boyden, No. 30, Monarch of 
the West and Downer’s Prolific. Of raspberries, Doolittle 
Black Cap, Philadelphia, Mammoth Chester and Brandywine. 
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packs clay soil, and a drag leaves it loose, 
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allow the to sir ep the surface dry. Next 
hi Ww We nd use a drag instead of a roller, simply be- 
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ivoided. In hills four feet apart each way, aud three stacks 
n a hill, is as good as any other way to plant corn; the rows 
n due north and south, if possible. If compost is used, 
it should be dropped on the corn and slightly covered with 
earth, and the hill patted with a hoe, pressed upon with the 
On rich, mellow, dry, and 
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od ord ther warm mixed 
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ld be done entirely with corn-plow or 
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thin out to twe 

nd keep well worked through the sea 
soon as fit, say about the 10th of September, and 


nches high, lve inches 
son. Cut andshock as 
husk in 
October, tying the stalks in bundles, and stacking near cattle- 
yard. 
There is a great saving of labor in planting with thearill or 
as the whole th 
coud be marked out In the ordinary way ; 
that at least t 
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4 sod is usually taken for corn, and a four to six-year 
course adopted, to w corn, oats (or Hungarian, or potatoes, 
rs times wheat), wheat, grass. This sod is plowed 
ve to seven inches deep, or about as shallow as it can be 

cely inverted. In our green-grass sods, the store of plant 
food is near the surface, and we like to keep it there, that the 
corn roots ma t be induced to strike down out of the 
warmth and ¢ fluences. On the light micaceous soils, we 
usually plow late, or as near planting-time as convenience 
vill allow, finding that freshly plowed ground makes the 


best seed-bed, and the after culture is lessened 


but 


The ground is 


The time to plant of course depends on the season, 


from the Ist to the 
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plow in rows 3 ft. 9 in. 


ks in hills 214 ft. apart. 1 
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irt, leaving tw 


the readiest way to ] 


d makes the most corn, 





If barn-yard manure is applied, it should be done in the 
wrevious fall, or early winter; if commercial fertilizers are 
ised, they should be applied in the early spring, and plowed 
down. Fertiliz 

acid are deemed |} 
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ers containing largely of available phosphoric 
st. A gi 





od green grass or clover sod fur- 








nishes nitrogen enough. Top dressing, or fertilizers applied 
f the corn is up, seldom pay 


The cultivation of the crop usually consists of a dressing 


With a harrow, after the 


tly going all over the ground; then four or five times, 


light spike corn is well up, fre- 


season, With a one or two horse corn cultivator. 





Corn is seldom harrowed after harvest, or after it begins to 


tassel, 


There are many varieties of corn in this county, each local- 





ity having a favorite one 


, and experience has shown that 
locality must indicate the variety; for instance, itis folly to at- 
tempt to raise some of the large-eared, deep-grained varieties 
on thin soil, or on land notnatural cornland. A deep-grained 





gourd seed cannot be raised profitably on cold clay land. 
Perhaps the most popular variety is a kind sometimes called 
Chester county corn, a deep yellow corn, with ears about a 
foot long, and seven or eight inches in circumference, con 
taining 1,209 or 1,409 grains; the grains about a half-inch long, 
square on the outer end. 





These grains are more solid and 


plowing for several years, and has come to the conclusion 
that with the average soil, shallow plowing is desirable: a 
depth of five inches is deep enough on most soils, he wouid 
rather have less than more. His land is a stiff clay, not a deep 
soil; when he has a stiff blue grass sward, he does not want 
it broken more than five inches deep. The case might be dif- 
ferent in a deep soil, but you find few of that kind in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, a few meadow lands being the excep- 
tion; he has no doubt tne Western prairie lands are differ- 
ent, 

He thinks here, economy would encourage the effort to make 
good crops by manuring for each crop, without aiming to 
‘manently rich. His experience is, that the 
best improved lands will soon become unprofitable unless 
constantly fed. The time to plow is as soon before planting 
as possible; he would plow one day and plant the next, if 
possible, taking care that the seed was covered with good 
mellow earth. 


make the land pe 


He does not like to plant until the ground is warm enough 
to bring the tenth of May is early 
enough anywhere in \borhood of Philadelphia ; 
more large crops have been raised by planting after that date 


than before. 


the corn up quickly; 





the ne 


His plan is to plant four feet apart each way, leaving three 
stalks in the hill; you will get more corn by planting in this 
way than by the common practice of leaving only twostalks, 
and he has no doubt more corn can be grown by planting in 
the drill, leaving the stalks about one foot apart; it will re- 
quire more labor in cultivating, and more manure to sustain 
it, but more corn can be grown 


The arrangement he has for marking the ground is a sled, 
made by taking two pieces of oal 3 ht 
inches high and two thick, iron shod, and each end sloped 
up; in the rear is a tooth, something like a cultivator tooth, 
throwing a furrow each way, reaching a little below the run- 
ners ; the runners smooth the ground ahead, and the tooth 
plows it out, 








< timber six feet long, ¢ 


He uses a stiff tongue, and the runners can be 
is not patented, and can 
be made by any wheelwright and biacksmith. He has had 


his « ] it rows could be seen 





widened or closed as desired. TI 





lar by its use, that stra 
in any direction across the field. 


rn so re; 


Wood ashes, or potash manures, are the very best for corn, 


though any manure will benefit it; his experience with phos 


phates on corn has not been satisfactory. 

mixture 
where there is a market for white corn, a variety of 
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He prefers for seed 
between gourd and flint, a pure yellow corn; 
similar 
t think there is 
difference in the amount of yield between white and yellow. 


iaracteristics is desirable ; he does n¢ 
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The time of spreading manure will have a great influence 


tl 








upon the crop; the earlier it is spread in the spring, the 
greater the effect upon the corn; in fact, if it could be spread 


in the fall, the results Would be more marked. He does not 
think, however, it would pay to keep manure over a year 
with a view to putting it on a crop of corn, as few farmers are 
prepared to keep manure out of the weather, and it will 
suffer from waste. The manure should be spread broadcast, 
and afterwards applied in the hill; for the latter purpose, he 
would use compost made of rich eatth and stable manure 
well rotted, and dropped on top of the corn; after covering 
with about two inches of dirt, apply a small handful of ashes 
or potash manure; some of our farmers may say this.is too 
much work, but it will pay to raise good crops. 

Port PENN, DEL. 

To sum up, the weight of the testimony seems to be, plow 
shallow, not over five inches; use barn-yard manure plenti- 
fully, applying early; plant after May 10; drill in rows one 
way; select seed that has a mixture of gourd in it, and use 
the cultivator thoroughly. This seems to be the ‘‘ kernel” of 
the subject. 
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Rasberries.—Some New Varieties. 

Our friend William Parry, of Cinnaminson, N. J., fur- 
nishes us with a description of several new varieties of rasp- 
berries which promise well. The first of these is the RE.LI- 
ANCE; it is a very large, luscious, bright red berry, mez 
uring more than two inches in circumference, and wonder- 
market 
Its keep 
ing qualities are remarkably good, remaining along time in 
good condition after ripening, which is of great importance 
in shipping along distance to market, or where the plantations 
cannot all be picked over in one day. Thecanes are smooth, 
without thorns, of adark red color, erect and perfectly hardy, 
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fully productive, commanding a higher price in 


than other raspberries on account of its excellence. 
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withstanding the extremes of heat and cold without in 
jury. 

The Earty Pro.iric is a very large berry, hardy, produc- 
tive and early, much superior to the Philadelphia in those 
desirable qualities, and about the same color, THE New 
ROcHELLE is a seedling of the Catawissa, originated by S. P. 
Carpenter of New Rochelle, New York. The original plant 
is now some six or seven years old, and remarkably vigorous; 
it stands alone, and has made a large stool of some ten to 
twelve strong canes. The product of this stool was not less 
than six quarts of berries. Th> canes are very strong, of a 
light gray color, grow three to four feet high, and are thickly 
set With branches from the ground to the top of the cane. It 
is perfectly hardy. It propagates from the tips, which have to 
be bent to the ground and covered with earth; the berry is 
very large, quite firm, fine flavored, and keeps remarkably 
well in hot weather, and may be sent a long distance without 
changing its condition, and must prove a valuable berry for 
market or home use. Itsoldlast year for twenty cents per 
quart, the same as Herstine and Clarke, when Black Caps 
were selling for tencents. Itis claimed that this remarkable 
new raspberry will produce over four hundred bushels per 
acre. 

WINAUT, a seedling raised i 
ous grower, perfectly hardy; fruit of the largest size, bei 
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New Jersey; a strong, vigor- 





three quarters of an inch in diameter, beautiful clear bright 
red, firm and productive, 

The tirst two varieties were originated by Mr. O. Felton, of 
Camden Co., N J. With that keen perception for which he 
was remarkale, he noticed that the largest, best and bright- 
est red berries grew on the low spurs that put out near the 
ground, From these heselected the finest berries from which 
to raise new seedlings, and again repeated the process, and 
so continued the system several times until he obtained what 
are deemed the very superior varieties above described. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 








Chicken Coops. 


We should have given the subject of coops for young chick- 
ens attention last month, but we did not know exactly what 
we wanted to do, and had not made the necessary prepa- 
rations. We shall hereafter try and be seasonable in all our 
recommendations and instructions. red 
to any extent in raising chickens have coops, but the major- 
ity of our readers may increase the number and improve the 
character of their coops with profit. 

A coop need not be expensive, but it should be convenient. 
Itshould be neither too large nor too small. It should be 
Weather tight in the roof and sides, and in the early part of 
the scason should have a bottom to keep the chicks from 
the damp, cold ground. 

We present here three cuts of coops, none of them exactly 
to our liking, but any of them may be modified in size and 
shape to suit the wants and views of the maker, 
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Most persons engi 















FIG. 1, 

Fig. 1 is a suggestion of a very simple and convenient 
arrangement. It needs no~«xplanation. The door is covered 
with wire netting, and is hung upon pivots, which being 
above the centre, allow the door to close itseif. At the bottom 
of the opening, back of the slats, is nailed a strip which pre- 
vents the door from pushing inwards. When the chicks are 
out for the day, the door must be fastened open so they can 
get in at night. 

Fig. 2is another form of coop—thetwo slats in the centre 
being made movable to slide up and down. There is a shelf 
in front to support a drinking dish. 

Both these coops necd to be furnished with a movable 
board front to be placed against the slats in case of driving 
storms, and to shutthem up close at night to keep out such 
enemies as rats, weasels, minks, &e, These coops should b©® 
about two feet square inside and eighteen inches high in front, 
with a sufficient slant to the roof to turn rain. 
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FIG. 2, 

Fig. 3 is a better design for a coop than the others,and has a 
wire coop or pen for an outside run, This is a good plan to 
protect the brood against dogs, cats, rats, and other enemies, 
and may be used where broods are exposed to such mol 





ers. s coop When used with the wire run must be moved 
to new, tresh ground every day. 

The side door at the end of the coop is intended as an ¢ pen 
ing to reach in to clean the bottom when it is permanently 
attached to the rest of the It is always best t 
The coop may then be set off to one 
and the bottom cleaned quickly and easily. The loose bottom 
or floor should be the right size to fit easily but closely when 
the coop is set on it, 


coop. 





movable bottoms. 








vy 


We may give ouher !!lustrations o1 coops, and if any of our 
readers have coops which they think are good and conven 
ient we will thank them to send us drawings and descriptions 
of them. 

————_ > me 


Feeding Growing Chickens. 





Asarule, the poultry-raiser feeds his young chicks liber 
ally; and this is necessary in the early part of the season. 
The feed for the first month is ground corn, wetted with 
water. Thisisa nearly unvarying bill of fare. 
young chicks soaked stale bread for the 
very good feed ; 
the inclination to do the ba 
comes burdensome where lar 
in this way. 





Some gl 


This is 


first month. 


and where the housewife has the time and 


FT 


ght; but ij 





Some poultrymen, who desire to raise extra 
feed them for the first month, at lea 
boiled eggs, crumbled and mixed with moistened brea: 
crumb or oatmeal. The average poultry-keeper, however, 
will not see the profit of this method, and will not practice it 

When the chicks are one or two mi 
milk will be found a good feed for them, Itshould be scalded 
and mixed with wheat bran, or corn and oats chopped to 
gether. No great deal of the thickening is required, but 
enough to make a slop. 

Unless the potato bug masters the situation, we always in 


st once 








mths old, sour thie 


clude boiled potatoes in our bill of fare for g 
A pot full is boiled in the skins; the water is drained off, and 
the potatoes turned into a stout wooden vessel, and mashed. 
Sour milk and bran are then stirred in, and the whole poured 
into troughs. We have always fed this mess liberally, and 
found it profitable to do so. 

Whole grain should seldom be given to chickens in hot 
weather. They will be healthier and grow better on such 
diet as here recommended. Ofcourse they should have their 
feed of ground grain night and morning, but not too much 


rowing chickens 


g 
of it, especially of corn, which is heating and stimulating, 
and has a tendency to induce cholera. Outs and wheat are 


better. 
> <a 


Poultry Manure. 


In the Middle States the 
assume importance. 
seaboard portions of these States. 


manure problem is beginning to 
This is more especially true along the 
The demar 
izers gives rise to quite a number of large manufacturing 
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establishments, and gives them employmentin supplying the 
demand 

We cannot be said t 
cultural develop 


saved and utilized. Many of our farmers buy guano and 


» have arrived at that point in our agri- 
7 tilie 





superphosphates 1 phuine, ete., who neglect to collect and 


apply one of the best fertilizers made on the farm, name ly, 
poultry manure 
ia and New Jersey, as 


scidom ap 


While farmers in Eastern Pennsy 
a rule, know the value of poultry manure, they 





preciate the importance of saving and using it. 


On many farms the poultry are obliged to hunt roosting 
places for themselves. The chickens and guinca fowls go 
into the apple-trees, or the pig-pens, or the cart-house, and 
their droppings are lost; while the turkeys mount the peak 
of a roof or a fence, oravhat not, and their droppings, too, are 
practically lost. 


This method of management will be changed after a while, 


and every one who keeps poultry will provide su:table ac- 
commodations for them. A comfortable and convenient 
ltry-house is a paying investment, The droppings of the 
Is, alone, will pay arge dividend on the outlay. On 








of the very 
yea Thisis 
ight of com- 


every farm where fow 


best manure should be secured fro 
s good for any and all purposes as the same we 
mercial guano, 

rhed the drop- 
fowls for a night In the green state the 
and thorough'y dried 1'4o0z Atthisratea 


guanoevery night 


Some careful persons have observ¢ d and wei 





pings of sin 





weight was 4 0z 





dozen of fowls would yield a pound of dry 


or 7 lbs. every week, or 39 1bs. every month, or nearly 400 lbs. 
per annum, which, estimated at the « mer 1 value of 
guano, would be worth about 

If farmers could be led to appre¢ t t is quite prob- 
able they would take the necess pst ecure the ad\ 


tages to be derived from this source of profit 
It will do no harm to think the matter over; a 
ad i about the statement above named, he 


tisfy himself, 


is sceptical 


tute a series of experiments and 





If any one should do this, we will be glad to hear from him, 





Farmers in our part of the 
inanure they can command as a compost fo 
s. It is the custom to mix ashes, leached or unleac 
The mixing should 


he d, 
be 








h the manure before applying. 
us to the time 


done but a short time previ 
when mixed 


ipplying. 





leached ashes, with poult 





and powerful fermentation, which will sé 





lizing property of the compost if allowed 
dered. 

Poultry manure alone is too strong and stimulating to apply 
to any crop, unless in very small quantities.’ The better way 
is to mix it with dry road-dust, or gi 
The \ 
the plant: 





irden soil and plaster 





substances will retain the ¢ 





it need; it in its grov 














mortar, say, 5c.; the sour milk, le. per quart—7 in 
making a total cost of subsistence, $2.37, not counting labe 
itensils 
They produced 224 eggs, or 1874 doz., worth in market 
18e. per doz., or $3 Prof I ‘ r 2c. each f 
the hens fort | ere fed with the her 
This is not a very large ng; | t seldom egzs are 


so low as at present. 

In setting hens, be careful to make new nests in the boxes 
where they have been laying during the spring. Clean out 
and whitewash the nests; then put a little coal oil in the cor- 


ners pnd on the bottom of the box, and putin fresh straw 





lice; and this is important. 





This will insure 











Hens hatchi eathe m and d hould 
be removed g the eve lt 
eggs placed ina pail of water at a temperature of 104 
low them to remain a few minutes in the water, and the 
take them out and wipe them, and replace them in the n¢ 
under the hen. This wili make them hatch better. Try it. 
ake the JOURNA iseful paper, if you s« 
! e n ¢ etur 4 J 
] over one f , that 
1 in me ( and prevent 
this disease, if left standing about in troughs.— Davip 























intended for publication should be 


should give the name of the 


1e editor, and 
wri er. 

The edit 
the soil 
they know in t 
depends largely for success upon their enc 


cal and scientific cultivators of 
mong the readers of this paper, to tell what 
columns of THE Farm JouRNAL, and he 
uragementand aid 


who are a 





he 


Editor and Proprietor. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - - 





There will be someint> whose households 

The Farm Journal will enter this month 
for the first time. To quite a number we 
send a specimen copy free,in the belief 
that they may become ‘subscribers, and 
joiathe Farm Journal jamily fora year. 
To such, if they desire it, we will also mail, 
post-paid, the April number. Let it be 
distinctly understood that we do not desire 
to force our paper upon unwilling persons, 
and that no one by merely accepting sp: ci- 
men copies, which we send for the purpose 
of introduction, will be considered a sub- 
scriber Wenever book anameuntless posi- 
tively directed to do so, and untu the name 
is accompanied by 25 cents. 

We ask this only, of those who receive 
the May number free, that they will have 
the kindness to say ** Yes” or ** No”; to 
drop us a postal card saying ** No” if they 
do not wish it, and 25 cents in a letter if 
they do. We think the May number is 
worth a postal card, 


THE FARM JOURNAL. 
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Garden Cultivation. 
It will be found much more profitable and satisfactory to 
out i 


plowed and cultivated by horse-] 


1 such size and shape that it can be 
ower, than by ti~ 9ld-fash- 
i,and many farmers have come to appreciate 
upon whom usually de- 


irden laid 


have the g 


ioned mecha 


the fact. The housewife, especially 


part of the labor o' taking care of the garden, 


volves a large 


after the first digzi gin April, would find her labors greatly 
lightened by the change, fur the men-folk in the busy spring 
days, can readily give an occasional odd hour to assist her 





loath 


pressing farm work, the manual lab r requisite to keep 


with hors¢ 
from 
the garden soil 
thrifty condition that 
plowed and cultivated in this way, 


and cultivator, whilst they are to spare, 
mellow, and the vegetables in the wholesome, 
A garden patch can be 
and be made to yield 


is so desirable. 


crops equally as good, with one fourth the labor of spade 
cultivation, and all concerned in its management will find 
it greatly preferable in all respects. Throw the spade away, 
and hitch up Dobbin. 

————_—- <a + ——___— 


Trouble with Our Head. 


A Jersey woman, who has been a farmer's wife for twenty- 
five years indulges in some pretty sharp criticism of the 
“head” of this paper. She says ‘the old woman, for no 
young girl ever had such a shape, is on the wrong side of the 
I fear you are not a practical dairyman. The picture 
opposite is perhaps intended for a Hibernian watering choice 
plants, (which, by the way, look like stranded terrapin,) but 
he seems very shaky in the knees, as if ‘ Cutty Sark ’ had been 
after him the night before. As to the center piece, it is to be 
hoped that the man plowing with the prancing horse or 
horses, is not, to use an expressio’ more forcible than ele- 
gant swearing the legs offan iron pot! Also that the indi- 
vidual wending his way up or down the front walk, is 
neither a tramp nor an agent.” While we do not consider it 
very gracious to “ poke sticks” at a “‘fellow’s head,” yet we 
are not offended, and accept the flings of our lady correspond- 
ent in good part. We have been a good deal troubled, though, 
because the artist placed the old woman on the wrong side of 
the cow, expecting to see her get kicked over immediately. 
Our Jersey friend is mistaken about the editor not being a 
practical dairyman. The truth is he began to milk at a very 
early age, and has done more or less at it ever since. 


cow 


Oe) 


The Spring Fair at Amb!er Park will open May 29th, and 
continue four days. The racing premiums offered amount to 


Sy $2,350. The fair at Oxford will be held on June lithand 15th. 
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Corn Culture. 





We devote considerable of our space this month to the 
culture of corn, presenting the views of prominent farmers on 
the subject, deeming the topic oz.e of great importance at ths 
time, and one that will engage every agricultu ist during the 
month of May. It will be our policy to treat all subjects, in 
the province of a farm journal, in season, and to discard all 
reference to matters not of immediate interest to our readers 
While it is natural for farmers who have engaged in the cul- 
tivation of acrop for years to think that there is little that 
can be taught them on the subject, yet we venture to say that 
there are few who will read the experiences that we present 
inthis number of Tuk Farm JourRNAL but that will thereby 
learn something that will beof value to them in future opera- 
tions. 

It is not the part of wisdom to hold fast to old methods of 
cultivation simply because they are old, discarding the expe- 
riences of others who are equally skilled in the business, and 
blindly traveling in paths that have been trod for years, when 
there are improvements that can be made and methods that 
may yield better results. There area vast number of farmers 
in this section whose corn-fields are not a source of pride to the 
owners; there are few who raise as large crops as they might 
there are none, perhaps, whose knowledge compasses 
everything necessary to the production of “two blades of grass 
where one grew before” The successful farmer is the one 
who is willing to learn from the experience of others as well 
as from his own. 

Following the plan marked out for this paper, we shall treat 
largely, in the June number, of the hay crop, and we will 
thank our readers who feel that they can throw any light on 
the subject to send us their experiences for publication. We 
should like to hear from some of those farmers who are ac- 
customed to gather three tons of timothy or clover hay from 
an acre of ground, and look with disdain upon their neigh- 
bors who are unable to accomplish as much. Come, now, do 
not hide your light under a bushel, but spread it along the 
pathway of brother farmers! 


ee 


The War in Europe--Will it Benefit Us? 





A European war appears now to be inevitable. The two 
great powers, Russia and Turkey, will soon be in deadly con- 
flict upon the battle-field. Whether other nations of Europe 
will be drawn into the contest remains to be seen, but whether 
they shaJl be or not, there will probably be a good deal of 
property destroyed and much blood spilled. 

For ourselves we do not rejoice at the prospect. We doubt 
if—as many believe—the war will benefit this country in the 
end, although it may, for a while, appeartodoso. Calamities 
that fall upon foreign nations, in the nature of things, cannot 
be of benefit tous. The dreadful civil war that lately con- 
vulsed this country, while it appeared at the time to inure to 
the advantage of England, enriching her people, and making 
“times good” throughout the kingdom, really has been a 
curse to her as it was to us. Her people are in a worse con- 
dition to-day than before our war began. So it will be as a 
result of the impending war in Europe—we shall not be ul- 
timately benefited. 

It is quite true that the products of American farms will 
rise in value—they have already done so—but this cannot be 
permanent, and even if it continue while the war lasts, many 
things that the farmer has to buy will also increase in price, 
so that the situation of the farmer will be relatively the same. 
So we say that it is no cause for rejoicing to the American 
farmer, or to anybody, that Russia and Turkey have decided 


to go to war. 
—__..- >>. 


Live Stock Insurance, 





It is no less important for the farmer to assure himself 
against loss of live stock by disease, accident, ortheft, than to 
insure his buildings against destruction and damage by fire; 
yet there are many who do not avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of live-sto k insurance. The reason is, perhaps, that 
there are few good companies, and that some that have been 
formed have met with disaster and have been compelled to 
withdraw from business. We have no doubt that the cause of 
failure has been owing to want of skill or knowledge on the 
part of the management, and not to any defect in the system 
of insurance. 

There are many neighborhoods that are. no doubt, out of the 
reach of a good live stock insurance company, and when this is 
the case, why do not the owners of stock organize a company of 
theirown? Such a company, if carefully managed, is a benefit 
to any community of farmers, and will run along smoothly 
and successfully, gaining in stability and usefulness with 
years. 

We have in our mind a company organized in Montgomery 
Count, three years ago, that now has 150 members, and isevery 
way successful. Since its organization the losses have been 
about $1,800, causing an assessment upon members of only 
five per cent. for the three years. The @xpenses are one dollar 
membership fee, and one-half of one per cent. premium on 
the amount insured, subject to assessments to pay losses, No 


| 
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single animal is insured for over$250, All losses are promptly 
paid. We have in our possession the constitution and by-laws 
of thiscompany, which we will furnish to any of our readers 
who are interested sufficiently to inquire for it. 


The FarM JouRNAL does not have many advertisements, 
and does not want many; its aspirations go in the direction « f 
a large circulation and consequently of a high rate for ad- 
vertising. A newspaper with large editions eommands ad- 
vertisements; for it is obvious that a journal with a circula- 
tion of 25,000 vopies is worth twenty-five times as much as one 
sending out only 1,000; hence our aim will be to get subscrib- 
ers, anda host of them, knowing that theadvertising patronage 
will inevitably follow. Mr. Wanamaker. the dry goods and 
clothing merchant, understands the worth of big circulations, 
and his card findsregular place in our columns. We believe, 
also that every businessman who has availed h'meself of space 
inthe Farm JouRNAL has been amply repaid a result certain to 
follow from our large circulation among the best class of peo- 
ple in the land. 

———- >> 

Do not be swindled by those rogues who offer to furnish 
cheap visiting cards. The object of these fellows, who have 
advertised this business so largely issaid to be toobtain names 
and addresses for improper purposes, The cards cannot be 
furnished at the prices named by legitimate establishments, 
and it is fair toinfer that there is some hidden object to be 
attained by those who undertake to do so much for so little 
cash. Many who have sent money for the cards have never 
received them nor heard from their money. It is mostly 
youthful people who are caught in such traps; and these are 
so Slow to learn wisdom in such matters, 

—_— > —_ 

There ought to be a farmers’ reading room in Philadelphia 
where marketmen and others could congregate when 
detained in the city over night. It seems to us such a place 
is much needed. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 
TET 
The Farm. 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound.—PorPe. 

If you have good help, pay wages enough to retain them, and 
if you want more help, and know of that which is good, offer 
wages enough to secure their services. Work them well, pay 


them well, and this will divide labor, profit aud responsibility 
evenly between the parties. 





The Prickly Comfrey does not meet with universal commen- 
dation as a fodder plant. James Vick says it is not as good for 
asummer green crop for cattle as corn sown in drills. And 
yet we should like to see it have a fair trial in this locality. 

In the bottom of a deep mow a block of hay seven feet square 
on top, and six feet deep will weigh about 2,000 pounds. 

The Coming Hog.—John I. Carter, of the Experimental Farm, 
thinks the Poland China is the coming hog. Eastburn 
Reeder, of Bucks County, thinks the animal has arrived, and 


is a cross between a Yorkshire and a Chester White. Now, 
who shall decide? 
A subscriber, at Conshohocken, inquires “how garlic 


spreads without going to seed.” 

Steps are being taken by a Berks County farmer in the intro- 
duction of opium culture, which is said to be very profitable. 
Growers, who have cultivated the poppy,—the plant from 
which opium is made,—say they can get more money from 
one acre of land than from three acres of our usual field 
crops. Nevertheless, opium is a mischievous drug, and we 
shonld dislike to see the introduction of its cultivation among 
our farmers, in place of corn, wheat, potatoes, hay, etc. 


John I. Carter, ofthe Experimental Farm, of Chester County, 
says barn-yard manure has not been as permanent in iis 
action as good super-phosphates, and he undertakes to estab- 
lish this opinion by figures. 


A correspondent writes that the largest potatoes should 
always be planted, as they are the ripe ones. This class is 
generally used for the table,and the small unripe ones 
planted, and under this plan the potato degenerates. 


Bees are profitable as they require butlittle attention, pasture 
is free, they work for nothing and find themselves. A good 
swarm is worth about $20 a year, on an average, from 
their own labor, but they can be assisted in the laying up of 
surplus honey by feeding in the fall after frost has killed the 
flowers, Dissolve white sugarin warm water, flavoring to suit 
the taste—white clover-head tea is excellent—or any flavor 
desired that suits the taste of the bees. A little brandy with 
the tea is excellent, if your temperance scruples are not too 
strong. For every pound of sugar they will make two pounds 
of honey worth at least twenty-five cents a pound. I have 
had them to make two pounds of honey per day, from being 
fed in this way. 


West Chester. WILLIAM J. PYLE. 
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Robert Buist, Jr., says that of the early variety of potatoes, 


the Early Rose, Early Mohawk, and the King of the Earlies, 
take the lead, while of the late sorts none equals the Peerless. 
This variety yields enormously, and produces fine-formed 
tubers. He says there is no question about their being the 
best variety for a main or general crop, but the soil in which 
they are grown, and proper boiling, has everything to do with 
their quality. 

This is what Thomas Shallcross says about potatoes: 

Practical cultivators of the potato cannot fail to see that 
the Early Rose is on the decline. Like the Mercer, Buckeye 
and Peachblow it willsoon bea thing of the past. In my ex- 
perience of the last eight years I have had but one or two first- 
class crops of this variety. Looking this certainty in the face, 
it hehooves us to look for a substitute. We want a good table 
potato, a good yielder and one which willripen early. My 
own experience the past season, coupled with that of seeds- 
men and farmers in New York State, points to the “Snow- 
flake.” It fills the bill. Ihave no hesitation in saying it is 
the best potato I ever raised. Last year it ripened with the 
Rose, was much better, and outyielded either the Rose or 
Peerless. Not quite so round as the Pe: rless, it is very white 
and smooth-skinned, no waste in paring, and its quality is 
simply perfection. 

Egg plants can be protected from the ravages of the potato 
bug, safely and readily, by the use of Paris green. So says 
Mr.S. L. Allen of this city. He uses about four pounds for 
4,000 plants. So fond are the bugs of this vegetable, that it is 
e ther ‘ Paris green” or “‘no egg plants” The truckers stick to 
the former. It is an unsolved problem, how much of the 
poison enters into the internal economy of the consumer of 
the egg plant. 

Dr. Elwood Harvey, of Chester, in an interesting letter to the 
Turf, Field and Farm, in regard to breeding trotters, says :— 

“There isno kind of management that will produce fast 
trotters from slow parents. In breeding, I would first select 
the parents with proper regard to their possession of the 
qualities desired, and of their relative fitness to each other. 
Then the especial quality to be bred for should be cultivated 
by constant use in both parents. There should be a liberal 
allowance of food, with sunlight, pure air, and exercise for 
both parents and their offspring. Starving and stuffing are 
both bad. The more lines of descent both parents have in 
their pedigrees of the particular quality desired, the better 
the chances. To have sound colts, breed sound stock, and 
that which has remained sound under trial. To have sound 
horses, allow the colts to become horses before they are sub- 
jected to severe work. I use my colts at two years old, but it 
is very careful usage, and never constant. If they are ever 
made tired by work they are never used again until com- 
pletely rested. By a little thoughtful care they may be used 
considerably without harm.” 

Some writer in the New York Tribune suggests the placing of 
heaps of potatoes between the potato rows, after planting, and 
sprinkling the same with Paris green, as a good plan for de- 
stroying the beetles before the eggs are laid. It strikes us that 
with the precious tubers at $1.75 per bushel not many farmers 
will follow such advice unless to a very moderate extent. 
Practical men who cultivate potatoes know how to cireum- 
vent the enemy already, and that is by feeding him Paris 
green, mingled with a little flour, spread on the potato leaves. 
The farmers of the West, who have fought the pest for years, 
never found any other successful method, and this plan 
seems good enough. 


This is the month in which to set out evergreens. Do not be 
afraid to trim the tops liberally; to about the same extent 
that the roots become mutilated in transplanting. 

We note the appearance of a strange disease among cattle 
in some parts of Bucks and Montgomery counties. If any of 
our readers know anything about it, we hope they will write us 
concerning its character. 

Dairymen should plant an acre of corn, for green fodder for 
their cows, the coming summer. Our word for it, the invest- 
ment will be a profitable one. Manure well, plant in rows, 
and cultivate thoroughly. Cutin August. 


The Garden. 


Even to this day there are farm-wives who have no asparagus 
bed in their garden, and many who have such a small patch 
that the yield is entirely insufficient for the family consump- 
tion. To such unfortunates now would be a good time to turn 
over a new leaf. Get, say, two dozen three-year-old plants of 
a nurseryman, and set them out in a highly enriched bed 
Let the roots lie about four inches below the surface of the 
ground, and underneath the plants have at least six inches of 
mellow, rich soil. The quality of the soil determines the size 
of the asparagus, as it is believed that there is only one variety. 
Salt and stable manure, if applicd liberally, will give you 
an abundant return, and fill your table at least three days in 
the week, while the season lasts, with the finest and tenderest 
specimens of this most excellent and wholesome garden escu- 
lent. 

Plant the German Wax bean. 
strings, and most excellent. 


They are entirely free from 








Those not posted in strawberry culture, always have their 
plants too thick. They ought to be at least eight inches apart, 
and if thicker should be thinned out at once to ensure a crop. 


In planting lima beans, wait until the ground gets warm, and 
plant the bean upon the edge with the eye down. Planted 
thus they will come up a week earlier than if planted hap- 
hazard. They should be planted not earlier than the middle 
of the month. 

Peter Henderson says that concentrated fertilizers should be 
mixed before applying with muck, soil, or leaf mould; that 
it is thus greatly increased invalue. He finds in practice on 
his soil, that guano at $80 per ton, blood fertilizer at $65, bone 
dust at $50, and superphosphate at $40, are about equally 
profitable touse. On other soils the relative values might vary 
greatly. 

William Parry of Cinnaminson, N. J., contends that one of 
the most profitable branches of fruit-growing is blackberry 
culture, and states that from 700 to 800 bushels can be raised 
on a ten-acre lot, and that in some cases as high as $500 per 
acre has been realized. High ground is the best for black- 
berry culture, and the cheapest land is generally the best for 
this purpose. The plants should be setin rows four feet apart, 
and systematically pruned. 

Soil for raspberries should be well supplied with manure; 
ground bones, phosphates and hair manures are excellent. 
The rows should be six feet apart, and the plants from two to 
three, requiring 2,000 to 2,500 plants tothe acre. The canes 
should be cut off near the ground, so as not to exhaust the 
roots in supporting leavesand fruit the firstsummer. Potatoes 
or other vegetables may be grown between the rows with ad 
vantage the first year, after which the raspberries will require 
all the space, and continue to bear abundant crops for many 
years. 


The Orchard. 


Put mulch of some kind around young trees during this 
month. 

About the latter end of the month the tent caterpillar hatches 
out—butdon’tletthem. Examineevery tree now and destroy 
the eggs. 

The pear slugs will visit your pear and quince trees this sea- 
son, no doubt. On small trees destroy them by pinching 
with the fingers; on larger trees throw road dust or dry ashes 
on them when the dew is onthe leaves. They will be abun- 
dant in June, and oughtto receive prompt and thorough atten- 
tion. 

Dwarf pear and quince trees should have the earth hilled up 
around them ail through this month so that the eggs of the 
borer will not be deposited in the soft part of the tree at the 
surface of the ground. 

Persons who have young pear or apple trees affected with the 
bark-louse have probably found most of their efforts to get 
rid of the pest ineffectual. If they will examine their trees 
about apple-blossom time very closely they will discover the 
newly-hatched lice moving about the bark appearing like 
minute white specks. Now, “go for’ them with a brush and 
strong soapsuds and make a finish of them. If left until they 
form a scale covering, it will be too late, for then they cannot 
be dislodged. 

Manure your Orchards.—Farmers complain of certain va- 
rieties of apples not doing so well as formerly, condemning 
thereby said varieties as “‘ running out,” Is the blame to be 
put on the variety, or is it the fault of the farmer, who 
tries to get as many apples as possible from the tree without 
giving it food and thereby strength to produce the required 
fruit? What farmer would think of growing crop after crop 
on his land without manuring the same? Such a man will 
soon find out that the grain will run outtoo. Therefore, ma- 
nure your orchards well—the trees want food to keep strong 
and healthy, and must have it. And when the trees com- 
mence to form the fruit, and it is too full, thin out; 1t will 
surely pay. G. A. 

WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 

W. W. Brinton is of the opinion that peaches can be readily 
grown in Eastern Pennsylvania, and thinks the statement 
that the peacn-tree forty years ago was much longer lived 
and bore much more regular crops of fruit than at the present 
time, only partly true. He says the peach will thrive where 
the chestnut will. The trees should be sixteen feet apart, and 
not planted too deep. The borer should be watched in May 
and October. He says there are thousands of acres in Eastern 
Pennsylvania which could be used in growing peaches to 
better profit than in any other crop; and instead of paying 
out thousands of dollars annually for fruit brought from 
Maryland and Delaware, by a judicious selection of location 
and proper cultivation, we could easily make this branch of 
fruit culture a profitable one, and one that would add largely 
to our marketable products, and be a source of revenue to 
this section of the State. 

We have received a very interesting communication from @ 
lady, on pears, and extract that part of it which is in season. 
She says that at the Experimental Gardens at Washington a 
trial was made of the efficacy of whitewashing trees to pre- 
vent fire-blight, which is said to have been entirely satisfac- 


tory, and it is stated that in old times when trees were an- 
nually treated toa coat of whitewash such a thing as blight 
was unknown. This certainly does not improve the looks of 
the trees, but if the wash was colored a brownish hue, it 
would be equally efficacious, and would not be observed 

A writer in one of our agricultural papers some time since 
recommended that velful of the refuse of the 
salt-works, which is composed of salt, lime and ash, be placed 
around the root of the tree in the spring. The tree upon 
which this was tried grew thrifty, and the foliage was bright 
and healthy. while others of the same lot made little or no 


a small sh 


growth, and the foliage was spotted and dull. 

Another recommends the useof one peck of a mixture con 
sisting of three parts unbleached ashes and one part of salt 
around each tree. Dwarfs are not so liable to fire-blight as 
standards, but should be fed nearer the trunk. T 
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| THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH. 

In noticing the various phases of home life, I often wonder 
if husbands and fathers, wives and mother 
lose sight altogether of the clef earthly end ef their lif 
To what do true-hearted, sensible, right-thinking young 
and women look forward to in c 
a he ppy home? This isthe 


ther things are subordinate 


, do not frequently 


men 
ntemplating marriage but 
to making and enjoying together 
very acme of their ambition; all « 
to or means toward this end. Yet, how 
The tr 


ns employed as to forget the 


comparatively few 
ever attain their early ideal uble is, one or beth be- 
come so engrossed with the mea 
object entirely, or degrade it to a secondary place in their con- 
sideration. Now this is all wrong 
suggestions Which may helpsome to 

As the warm daysof spring come. one, or sometimes two at 
a time, like shy birds, the housekeeper says: ‘‘ Now comes the 
spring cleaning,” and makes her preparations accordingly, 
Extra baking is done; nay, I have known two washings done 
in one week that the next might be ¢ 
business. 
weather does not hinder the whitewashing, 


and I wish to make a few 


see their mistake. 


iven up tothe 


creat 
Once begun there is nostopping. Even unpleasant 
1g, scrubbing, and 
scouring ; meals are prepared and eaten hurriedly by tired 
women to whom food can do no good 


and a damp, chill at 
mosphere pervades the house, which, as the stoves are down, 
there is no way to dissipate. Let us sum up the re 
Sunday—overworked servants, Jealous of ¢ 
which infringes on their “ free day ;” 
out, and therefore cross, nervously watch 
for the muddy boot-tracks which the spring rain la 
make probable. As a consequence, husband and boys irri 
table, and expressing their feelings about house-cleaning, and 
probably one or two of the family suffering from bad colds 


sults on 
very needful work 
a wife and mother worn 


ng her spotles 





A cold storm could only increase discomfort 


My friends, there is a better way. Do not think of clean- 
ing before May; then, some bright, warm morning lay aside 
something which you can do as well on @ rainy day, and ge 





to your spare room, or garret, if the latter is only a store 
the fall it will 


room. If your spare room was cleaned i 
hardly be needful to take up the carpet and whitewash this 
spring. so move out the lighter furniture, pictures, ete., and 


sweep thoroughly, clean the windows and paint, and when 
the furniture is wiped and replaced one room is done. You 


can do it yourself in one day, but undertake no more. The 
lumber garret will take longer, but do not hurry nor tire 
yourself. Remember, your health and strength are more 
needful to the happiness of home than rapid cleaning. Do 
not take your girl from the kitchen till after dinner, lest you 
interfere with family comfort, and when she joins you re 

member that she, too, has a limit of endurance, and “make 


haste slowly.”” Now, you have done enough for one week 
Never interfere with the ordinary routine 
be ready when next week's wash is done to beg 
room. Two, or at most three, is enough for the see 
and, if wet wc ather occurs, stop work and wait for sunshine. 
Health is too precious to be tried by damp Walls and floors 
Again, if you have stoves or other arrangements for heating 


of work; rest, an¢ 
n with a bed- 


ond week, 


your bed-rooms do not dispense with them at all. The cool 
nights of early summer and early fall, when artificial heat 
is so needful to an invalid or toa delicate child, are so close 
together in our climate that it is just as well to have the 
means of providing the warmth required softer Proceed 


thus, one room at a time, two or three a week, til) all are 
but the family sitting -room and the dining-room. Befor 
touching them be very sure that you are done with the need 
for stoves; then on a day when existence out-door 
pleasure, arrange to have your dinner there and put vour 
dining-room through its springcleaning. Let the sitting-room 
be last, and when all is done perhaps you may overhear your 
husband say some day; “ My wife nevercleans hx 
Is that faint praise? I think not. 

My suggestions admit of modifications. 


use at all!” 


You may give the 
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than w 


sweet A 
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take her place in the kitch 


> extra help; but, in any case, 
tants with continuous 
If, 
your own work, do 
he wages of a woman 
ng compared with the per- 
uur family from overwork on 


t than the cleanli- 




















I ip 

ise. But enough for the present 
g foray uld compose hermouth 
serene character, she should, just upon enter- 
m, say tosom,”’ and keep the expression into 
th subsides until the desired effect in the cam- 
‘ If, on the other hand, she wishes to assume 
and somewhat noble bearing, not suggestive 
would say, “ Brush,” the result of which is 


If she wishes to make her mouth look small, she 





ip; but ifthe mouth b “ady too small, and 
ng, She must say, “Cabba If she wishes to 
she ts “ Kershunk ;” if resigned, she 

n S'cat!” 
eized iron-ware. This ware seems to be 





1 use, and yet it is pronounced by chemists 


ein the kitchen. The enamel is 

f lead and arsenic, in dangerous proportions. 
tea, and ev water, take the poison. The 
ttractive to housewives, and many kitchens are 


vith it. Better abide the iron pot and tin kettle 

have the temper of an angel yet itis not well to 
often with badly cooked dir For many rea- 
o who intends to be mar- 
ake a cup of coffee, to broil a steak and 
d then she will be able to 


iners, 


very girl 


d biscuit, an 


is»and to his work, fortified by a good break fast, 





1 other s 


is nevertheless true. 


« better fitted in mind as well asin body for the 


ter. EL N. B N. J., writes that but- 
een washed becomes rancid. There is no better 
it well when taken from the churn, and 
your own taste. I do not like the plan so many 
ul After standing twenty-four hours, 
; print in pound packages, as it suits the purchaser 


of Columbus 





»a pound, 


be found the cheapest to buy, all 
is more free from adulteration, and a 


» half the 





quantity will sweeten liquids or pastry 
People are slow to believe this, yet it 





¢ the cellar, and whitewash the walls. Take 


out all decayed vegetables, and make the cellar clean and 


The 


lirty musty cellar isa thing to be despised. 























health of the family especis demands a clean, sweet cel- 
lar, 

Here entence of forty-two letters, and it contains the 
a John Q. Pardy gave me a black walnut box, of 
sm ‘ Can y of our young readers compose a sen- 
te fs s, that shall comprise the alphabet? 

D t the flower-garden and sow seeds too soon. 
Success will rtainly be greater if this work is left until the 
W r bec s fully settled, and the ground thoroughly 

7 Pl ted to decide upon the respective merit 
of the « ys vi e offered prizes in March, will prob- 
ably their report ready for the July number. 

The tof managing children, is to teach them to amuse 
hemselves. A 1 child lways happy, and a happy 
¢ lis oF nhty 

Keep a fire in the living room night and morning, until the 
weather gets warm and settled. 

How to do Things. 

Wash lamp chimneys and window-glass with kerosene instead 
of ler 

Unwholesome odors can be removed from a room by burning 

sugar in an open vessel. M. B.C. 

] re THE FARM JOURNAL one year, postage paid, mail 

stothe Publisher. ’Tis easily done 

} it found the best bedbug exterminator, to be 
Pr Gree to the ints of bedsteads, —A SUBSCRIBER 

P ‘around the stem of peonies will drive 

lants, which sometimes infect these plants. 

is j ion of earbolic acid and water, poured into 
holes, kills all the ants it touches, and the survivors immedi- 
ately take themsclves off. 

I well, if you like Tur Farm JouRNAL why don't 
you say so to your neighbors? we will send specimen copies 
of the riland May numb rs to any one you may name. 

A, i of the THE FarM JovurNAL gives objectionable cats 
strychnine, and plants them at the roots of his grapevines. 







He is noted for fine grapes. 


The Farm Journal. 


Pie crust for berry pies cannot be made that will notsoften 
after standing; although, if very little shortening is used in 
the under crust they will keep better. 

For a leaky boiler try the white of an egg mixed with un- 
slacked lime; ortake plaster paris, mix to a paste, and fill the 
crevice with it. Dry well before using. 

A lady writes: Toexterminate bedbugs wash the bedstead 
thoroughly with clean water, in which a generous piece of 
alum has been dissolved. When dry, use kerosene, put on 
with a feather. 

To wash comfortables without taking out the cotton hang 
them on the clothes line in a hard rain, then turn and let the 
under side have the same shower bath. You will be surprised 
to see how nice they will look, and how puffy and light the 
cotton will be. 

Susie Lee says that the best way to get the milk out of butter 
is to work it, and sop the milk up with a wet napkin, or any 
softcloth. It makes the buttera great deal dryer and stiffer 
than when itis washed. 

Place your hand in the oven and count twenty. Ifthe heat 
should be too great on your hand before you get twenty 
counted, and you have to withdraw it, the oven is too hot to 
bake bread and must be cooled off slightly. 

To keep fresh meat, wring a cioth out of strong salt and water, 
wrap the meat in it, and lay in the ec ldest place in the cellar; 
if there happens to be any taint about the meat, wash it in 
vinegar and water, wipe dry, and cook. M. B. C. 

A writer in the Germantown Telegraph says that common salt, 
put into the mouth, will cause immediate relief in persons 
troubled with fits. The convulsive movements in either hu 
man beings or animals, can thus be at once quieted. 

To Harden Whitewash.— To about three quarts of whitewash 
prepared for use, add a tablespoonful of granulated sugar in 
as little hot water as will dissolve it. This will render the 
whitewash so hard on the walls that it cannot be rubbed off. 

H. W. 


Coarse paper should be laid under carpets ; they wear bet- 
ter. Newspaper officeshave heavy brown paper, which comes 
around their bundles of white paper, very good for the pur- 
pose, Which can usually be bought cheap. 

The way Mrs. William Pyle of West Chesterroasts beef is this: 
—She has her oven so hot that the whole roast will be browned 
over in a minute, closing every pore; then she tempers the 
heat down so that the meat has a chance to cook just to taste; 
she adds pepper before putting in the oven, but not salt until 
about five minutes before serving, applying first to the liquid 
in the dripping-pan, so it shall be scalding hot at the last 
basting. Mrs. Pyle isemphatic in condemning the method of 
some cooks, who let all the juices of the meat run out into the 
gravy. 


Receipts. 


We have this from Lizzie M. Fell, of Bucks County :— “ To 
make prime yeast, boil two handfuls of hops in a bag, in 
three pints of water, and while they are boiling, 
grate one dozen medium-sized potatoes, mix with them 
one teacupful of sugar, one half teacupful of salt; 
remove the bag of hops, well pressed, from the water, 
and stir in it the potato mixture, bring it to a boil, stirring 
constantly; when cool, add one teacup of good yeast. This 
yeast never sours, and will keep several weeks, in summer 
weather, ”’ 

To Color Scarlet.—For coloring yarn or cloth scarlet, to every 
pound of goods use one half-ounce of cream of tartar, one half- 
ounce of well-pulverized cochineal, two and one half ounces 
of muriate of tin; boil up the dye and enter the goods ; work 
them briskly for ten or fifteen minutes, after which boil 
one and one half hours, stirring the goods slowly while boil- | 
ing; wash in clear water and dry in the shade. Have the 
goods perfectly clean before coloring. 

For Chapped Hands.—Take common starch, pulverize with 
the Llade of a knife, and every time the hands are taken 
from water, wipe them, and while yet damp, rub a portion of 
the starch over them thoroughly. The effect is magical. 

Sponge Cake.—Six eggs, one and one-half cups of fine sugar, 
beaten to a stiff, white froth; one and one half cups of flour 
lowly added. and one teaspoonful of lemon. No milk or 
baking powder required. 

Caramels.—One pound of sugar, one cup molasses, one of 
cream, butter the size of an egg, boil fifteen minutes. When 
done, add one cup of chocolate. 

Omelette.—Six eggs beaten together, half pint bread-crumbs 
soaked in rich milk, makes a nice omelette.—LADY CORREs- 
PONDENT. 


Hygienic Hints. 


A very simple relief for neuralgia is to boil a small handful of 
lobelia, in half a pint of water till the strength is out of the 
herb, then strain it off, and add a teaspoonful of fine salt. 
Wring cloths out of the liquid as hot as possible, and spread 
over the part affected. It acts like a charm. Change the 
cloths as soon as cold, till the pain is all gone; then cover the | 
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place with a soft dry covering, till all perspiration’is over, so 
as to prevent taking cold. 


Cure for Toothache.—A certain cure for this most agonizing 
of pains, is to mix powdered alum and salt in equal quantities; 
then wet a piece of cotton batting sufficiently to make the 
powder adhere, and apply it to the hollow tooth. It never 
fails. 


Dandruff is due to an unhealthy condition of the scalp. 
The scalp should be thoroughly brushed and rubbed with 
cold water every day, should be shampooed with egg two or 
three timesa week. Treatment must be continued for several 
months, 


It is unsafe to eat flesh of swine unless it be thoroughly 
cooked, on account of trichinze, with which it may be infested. 


Toilet Topics. 


Color in Dress. — The colors of a dress ought to be in harmony 
with the color of the hair, with the hues of the complexion, 
and the general character of the wearer. 


According to general opinion, yellow and red suit brunettes, 
and blue suits blondes. Ordinarily speaking, this is true, but 
subject tonumerous exceptionsin practice, forthere are many 
graduated tints in the complexions both of brunettes and 
blondes, and the art is to deal properly with delicate admix- 
tures and shades of colors. For a brunette of swarthy com- 
plexion, brilliant yellows and splendid reds are the most suit- 
able colors. Butif we have to deal with a delicate brunette, 
with slightly jaded features, or a brunette, whose skin is com- 
paratively fair, and the eyes of a velvet black, we must no 
longer make use of striking and decided colors. Here, on the 
contrary, soft colors should be employed, especially pale blue. 
If the hair of a blonde be 
golden or red, it ought to be accompanied by its complemen- 
tary color: a dark violet velvet bonnet, a tuft of violets in 
the hair, a deep lilac dress, will go with it marvelously well. 
Green, of a medium intensity, likewise suits all shades of red 
hair. Ifthe complexion of the blonde be delicateand fresh, 
an orange, Turkey, or ruby red will set off the delicacy and 
freshness, partly by similarity, partly by contrast. Red, then, 
is not exclusively the color of brunettes; it plays a part also 
in the dress of fair beauties. 


It is the same with blondes 


The new straw bonnets are varied in shape, and are of two 
classes, the capotes and round hats. Most of the shapes have 
broad, round, flat crowns, of different heights. The brims are 
either single or double, sometimes raised in diadems, turning 
back, or else flat and low. The natural color, called straw- 
color, is the most fashionable. Brown straw is always worn 
with trimmings of the same color, lined with yellow and 
trimmed with flowers. White and black straws, have, of 
course, advantages, for the changes of fashion, do not affect 
them, 

All silk dresses are no longer to be seen. The puffs, aprons, 
overdresses and polonnaises, have become of so much impor- 
tance, and the material so draped, turned, and twisted, that 
the goods have been looked upon as altogether secondary. 


On some of the new stylet 


yonnets and hats, this spring, we ob- 
serve bright-hued flowers—tiny yellow buttercups, old fash- 
ioned marigold, nasturtium, great scarlet and golden poppies, 
etc. 

Large linen cuffs, to be fastened with gold pins instead of 
sleeve buttons, are the newest styles in these important articles 
in ladies’ dress, 

The rows of string buttons, or those lapped as if strung on a 
thread, are used on all kinds of dresses, 

Daggers, poniards, and arrows are worn in the hair, giving 
one quite a fierce appearance 

New white chip bonnets are trimmed with natural oats, which 
are to be “ all the rage.” 

Buff leather belts are Worn to match the undressed butf 
gloves. 

All kinds of rings are fashionable for engagement tokens. 

The Gladiator is the name of the most fashionable round 
hat. F 

Wanted to Know. 


A remedy for carbuncles. 


How to get rid of rats (not cats, as the printers made us say 
last month), 


A remedy for spring fever. 

The cost of manufacturing a sewing machine. 

If there is a washing machine yet invented of any value. 
and where can it be found? 

How to remove spots from cast steel knives. 

How to bleach straw hats and bonnets, 

Can you or any of your readers, tell me how to make rose- 
water ?—S. L. 

The best method of making Welsh rarebit so that it will not 
be tough. 

The best method of destroying house flies, 
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MARKETS. 

MEMORANDA.—Gold is now 10674. One month ago it was 
10434. The rise is caused by foreign war. The tendency is 
still upward. 2 

Pennsylvania railroad stock has had a big tumble. Last 
month we quoted it at 414, It has been down to nearly 30, 
but is now 3574. Other railroad stocks have declined also. 

The wheat market is very active and excited ; Pennsylvania 
red is $2 15; amber, $2 2); white, $2 25. Rye is $1 05. Corn, 
67 to 69e. It must be a bold and confident farmer who will 
hold on now to his stock of wheat, expecting to get a better 
price. After the “flurry” is over we expect to see a decline. 

Hay, at the Philadelphia market, is up in price, as it always 
is at this season. Farmers are too busy to bring it to market 
in large quantities; hence the rise. Prime timothy is now 
$1 20 to $1 40; 15 to 20c. advance over last month. 

Southern peas are in market, and are selling at 50 centsa 
half-peck. 

All articles of Turkish and Russian production have greatly 
advanced in price. 

The new coal combination have agreed to advance the price 
of coal 50 cents per ton on June Ist, and to mine less coal than 
last year. 

A cotemporary says: 

“The high prices of wheat will probably bring out the 
grain that has been held for a rise, and it is hardly possible 
that prices will advance much above those now ruling, as 
harvest is so near at hand, and the broad grain fields of the 
West will soon send in their yields. Good pricesin the bread- 
stuffs marFet means prosperity for the farmers, and pros- 
perity among the farmers brings prosperity to a whole com- 
munity.” 





That Compound Interest Problem. 
We have several solutions to the compound interest prob- 
lem in the April number. Nettie Woodington, of Jenkintown, 
gives $3.275; Rosa L. Kulp and Abie H. Landis, of Doyles- 
town, give $3.198; Isaac L. Kratz, of Plumstead, Bucks Co., 
answers $3,207; J. M. Tomlin, of Barnsboro, Gloucester Co., 
N. J., gives $3198; J. D. Lafferty, Cambria Station, Chester 
Co., $3.198; Horace Philips, Greenbank, Delaware, $3.298; 
Susie Lee, of Chester Co., $3.21; Isaac Sternruck, Setzler’s 
Store, Chester Co., $3.20. Now if Mr. Temple, of Chester 
County, or anybody else, has any other easy problem that 
they cannot solve, we have no doubt the boysand girls of THE 
FarM JOURNAL will do it for him. 





For THE FARM JOURNAL. 
Philadelphia’s New Exposition. 


AS SEEN BY A FARMER'S WIFE. 

I was in your city last week on a shopping tour, and as I 
spent most of my day in the new store of which Philadelphia 
is so justly proud, it occurred tome thatsome of your readers 
might like to have an account of it from one of themselves, 
but I assure you that no description can begin todo it justice. 
As almost all are aware, Mr. John Wanamaker has very lately 
metamorphosed the large clothing store at Thirteenth and 
Market into a —— what shall I caljl it? It transcends all our 
ideas connected with the name “store” by as much as the 
Centennial Exhibition was beyond our county fairs. It may 
resemble the Bon Marche of Paris, but it reminded me of 
nothing so much as of the descriptions, in books of Eastern 
travel, of the wonderful bazars in Oriental cities—a labyrinth 
of streets, lined with stores, in each of which is displayed its 
richest, most valuable goods. This feeling grew upon me as 
I traversed aisle after aisle, passing through one department 
after another, each so entirely distinct from all the rest and 
so perfect in itself it seemed utterly impossible that all these 
were under one management, that one head controlled the 
whole. Puzzling also, was it to find one’s wayin such a net- 
work of aisles and departments to any desired point. I soon 
found, however, that the gallery over the main or Chestnut 
Street entrance, affords a satisfactory view over the whole 
building, and from it a clear idea of the arrangement may be 
obtained. I would advise my lady friends to go there first, 
and, if possible, have with them a plan such as appeared in 
the last Farm JOURNAL. Nor are these precautions unncces- 
sary, as the aisles aggregate a mile and a half in length, and 
it is always well to save needless steps. <A cirele, ninety feet 
in circumference in the center of the vast building is appro- 
priated to silks in all varieties (the silks nave since been re- 
moved from the circle to adjacent out-lying sections), and in 
the basement beneath it a “ dark room,” neatly fitted up and 
lighted with gas, affords an opportunity for trying the effect 
of gaslight upon the delicate silks and other fabrics intended 
forevening wear, Around this centre are four rings of shelv- 
ing and counters, intersected at even distances by e’'ght main 
aisles, and arranged as follows: On the inner and smaller are 
shown collars, cuffs, neckties, handkerchiefs, jewelry, para- 
sols, zephyrs, notions, etc.; the second displays linens, cam- 
brics, toilet articles, gloves, English and_French dress goods, 
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mourning goods and trimmings. It must be remembered 
that each article named has its own division of the ring also. 
On the third are ribbons, tarletans, crepes, hernanis, Amer- 
ican dress goods, ladies’ merino underwear, cloakings, flan- 
nels and table-linen; while the outer and largest exhibits 
blankets, quilts, sheetings, muslins, upholstering goods, mis- 
cellaneous dress goods, ladies’ and children’s hosiery, and 
cloth by the yard. It will thus be seen that the smaller and 
lighter articles are all on the inner ring,in which the eight 
divisions are of course small, and as the ringsincrease in size 
the articles become more bulkly. This idea in itself would 
be a good guide for ladiesin making their purchases. To the 
right of the Chestnut Street entrance against the wall are 
dressing-rooms, in which ladies can have their measure taken 
for suits or be fitted. Beyond these, cloaks and ready-made 
dresses are displayed. ‘10 the left are the counting-room, de- 
livery department, and boys’ clothing. There are still small 
divisions left between these next the wall and the great circle; 
and in these on the right are the shawls and ladies’ under- 
wear; and on the left lace curtains and misses’ made dresses. 
The Market Street end of the building is filled with men’s 
wear of all descriptions, and departments for rubber goods, 
trunks, umbrellas, andcarriage robes. The counter for ladies’ 
shoes is also near the Market Street entrance. There is no 
other store in this, or perhaps any other city on the continent, 
in which somuch shopping can be accomplished with so 
little fatigue to the shopper. There are no stairways, and the 
peculiar arrangement of the counters makes a single glance 
all that is needed to learn the direction of anything wanted 
after the plan is understood. Fourteen hundred stools are 
provided for the comfort of shoppers. It seems almost un- 
necessary to speak of the qualifications of the clerks. All 
store employees have long since learned that disagreeable 
manners do not pay; but in this particular establishment 
they really seem to be imbued with the very §»irit of Mr. 
Wanamaker himself. Energy, activity and alacrity pervade 
the whole corps of assistants. Most, perhaps all of them, are 
young, as are Mr. Wanamaker and his brothers. I have been 
somewhat amused to hear persons insist that the latter must 
be old men: not realizing that now energy, perseverance and 
will can quickly attain results that it formerly required years 
to accomplish. 


Another improvement has been made by Mr. Wanamaker 
in his new arrangement for the deli ery of goods. For in- 
stance—a lady purchases a piece of muslin, pays for it, and, 
while waiting for the cash boy to bring change she gives the 
address to wLich it isto be sent. But she adds; “I shall buy 
other goods in the store.” The clerk then writes “more 
goods” at the bottom of the ticket, wnich he sends to the de- 
livery office, and gives her beside a “ transfer ticket” with an 
account upon it of the purchase she has made. This she pre- 
sents, say at the calico department, and her purchase there is 
added; and soon through perhaps a dozen of the thirty-three 
departments. When the last article is bought she goes with 
it to the “ general delivery” office, and handing her transfer 
ticket to the c'erk at one of the windows the list is compared 
with the articles received for her given address. The order 
being complete, all are made up inone large bundle for deliv- 
ery ; thus avoiding not only the trouble arising from numerous 
small packages, but the risk of losing, and the vexation re- 
sulting from oversight of little articles. I speak from expe- 
rience when I say that ladies living out of Philadelphia and 
visiting the city on shopping expeditions will thoroughly ap- 
preciate the advantages of this arrangement. Surely, if it 
saves an hour ortwo of worry to one tired woman every week 
Mr. Wanamaker mey feel that he has conferred one great 
blessing upon humanity. The delivery office is a curiosity in 
its way, and worth a visit. No department is cramped for 
spice in the wh’ le establishment, and this one has really a 
fine room. Two or three clerks are constantly employed at 
the windows in receiving parcels, etc., and at least a dozen 
inside are busy packing and directing for delivery. But, after 
all, onesingle department, wh.ch I have notas yet mentioned, 
and for which I have never seen any provision made in an 
ordinary store, will probably furnish a clue to the marvelous 
success of Philadglphia’s great merchant. In the tower at 
the northwest corner of the building is"a fine room, well 
lighted, and comfortably fitted up, and here enthroned, with 
his assistants about him, reigns the “ advertising clerk!” That 
Mr. Wanamaker has fully tested the power of the printing 
press we are all aware, and of hissatisfaction with the results 
of his test no better proof is required than the complete ar- 
rangements he has made for continuing to wield it. No need 
to wonder that his name has become a “ household word” 
when we see the wonderful care bestowed on making it such. 


But the description of this great bazar is still incomplete. 
What lady has not, after hours of shopping, wished for a 
quiet pleasant room, with an easy chair or sofa in which to 
rest her wearied frame? Who has not thought of the refresh- 
ment it would be to have one's face and hands in cool water? 
For these wants, too, has this all-thoughtful man provided. 
Just at the right of the Chestnut Street entrance is the 
“Jadies’ parlor;” nicely carpeted, furnished with soft sofas 
and comfortable chairs, itseems the very cosy nook so long 
needed. But Mr. Wanamaker is not yet content. In beauti- 
fully inlaid cabinets are volumes of standard literature, and ! 


on pretty tables lie the magazines and papers of the day, 
ready for the use of visitors. A 
side-door opens into toilet-rooms kept in the very neatest 
order, and a respectable, motherly-looking colored 

waits, in case of any occasion arising for her services. 
anything be nicer? City ladies, I know, will not think so 
much of this; but I, a farmer’s wife. am writing for farmer: 

wives, so many of whom go to Philadelphia for a day's shop 


let us hope not the abuse 


woman 
Could 


ping from Jersey, Delaware, and the neighborhood of the city. 
They will understand the wonderful comfort of the * 
parlor.” 


ladies’ 


I chanced to be in the building about one o'clock and 
noticed a few waiters carrying cups of tea and coflee, which 
I supposed were forsome of the busy employees. That even 
ing I heard a lady say that she thought such things could be 
obtained by any one upon application, Now, it did not occur 
to me to ask, and I won't say it is so, but I would not be sur 
prised. In fact,if Mr. Wanamaker were to open a restaurant 
in connection, it would not be very astonishing—only another 
evidence of his indomitable business faculty. 

I omitted to mention that in light, airy rooms, over the 
ladies’ dressing rooms, a large corps of girls are constantly 
busy on ordered clothing and dresses, The Ready-made De 
partments are also kept replenished from this scene of activ 
ity. I spoke of these rooms being ‘light and airy.” The 
whole establishment is necessarily so, as, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, it is only one story h ,and the roof is composed 
almost entirely of sky-lights, giving the full light all ove 
vast space, Which is usually attaina 





r the 





» only at the doors 
And now that I have described the great estab! 
manifestly impossible to give an ideaof the stock it contains. 
Days would not suffice to see a//, but of s 
must speak. 
ing surprised me by its size and var 


hment it is 





departments I 
For example, thestock of table line l 
iety. Not often have I 
seen, even in purely “linen stores,” a finer stock than was 


and towel 


gathered in this division, nor could I advise any housekeeper 
in search of artistic effects to look further than the uphol- 
stery department; there are magnificent materials in rich, 
Oriental figures, and softly blending colors, suit ible for cover 





ing heavy furniture, or for the wall-h: 





ing so fashionable with lighter fabri * Sf 
curtains are there, and the 
of Nottingham will enable many of limited mear 
the attractiveness of their parlors. Butin few art cles is the 
improved taste of the present day shown so plainly as 
exquisite designs for furniture chintz.andof these the assort 


Fleecy lace curtains 








ment is very fine—not the stiff stripes and set figures of the 
years just past, nor the huge, impossiile flowers and birds 
in glaring, unnatural colors of a generation back, but real 
flowers in their own natural colors, tastefully scattered over a 
background suited to bring out their delicate shades; dainty 


vines, with every vé inof each leaf weil defined, castil faint 
shadows on the stone-colored ground, These, and such as 
these, made one almost wish to refit the country home with 
the beauties so displayed. 

Of the splendid goods in the Silk Department I have hardly 
the ability to speak, but I specially admired the new damas:¢ 














silks. These are very soft, and have slightly raised fi es 
resembling, at a little distance, the old Canton « ‘ rhese 
in lovely shades for evening dresses, were at $1 50 per yard. 
ITexamined with much interest the ladies’ and children’s 
ready-made goods, and really they are so pretty d cheap 
that it seems hardly worth while to make such things at home 
any more. The “ princesse”’ sty] ms to be the cl p 
for little girls’ dresses, and I saw some for lof three 
years made of unbleached n dark 
brown, very neat, ind easily do Chintz suits 
for older girls, with the long p tr a 
were in checks of blue or brown, and trimmed with the solid 


color, or made of the plain color and trimmed with chee 


These were from $2 50up. The most elaborate dress I s in 
this department was a white cambric for a girl of ten years 
handsomely ruffled and trimmed with embroidery, and beau 


tifully nade for $8 50. 


Now I cannot describe the imported costumes which attract 








s0 much attention. Iam too ignorantof the scientific names 
for the varied stylesandtrimmings. The long polonnaise and 
princesse seemed to be favorites. One of the former was ina 
tiny black cross-bar on white, with the ruffles, pufls, et 

edged by small pipings and bindings of very dark brown. It 
was the very neatest thing I saw. A rich ck silk was 
trimmed with knife plaitings and silk embroider¢ It 
had a double apron front, and the dr } I ind fell 
in points at the back, It had a cuirass basque; price,$2., A 
very beautiful damasse, in a rich cream color, was t med 
chiefly with a band, apparently of the same material, but 
edged with cardinal red, and having tiny figures of the sam 
color through it.) This band headed the secant ruff ned 
caught up the drapery. I can’t imagine anything more ef 


fective. 

After the fullest description I can give of this wonderfu 
bazaar, I can only advise your lady readers 
] } 


themselves. I cannot tell all about it—and go there 


may well be that you will have no need to go els 


wo 
6 
ss 
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